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PRICE FIVEPENCE 


BARRY C.L.P.—Appiications | are invited for the 
post of full-time Secretary/Agent. Salary and con- 
‘ditions in accordance with the National Agreement. 
pepncition orms can be obtained from Mr. E. C. 
‘ough, O.B.E., J.P., 109 High Street, Barry, to 
whom they should be returned not later than the 
ist February, 1952. 


‘BILLERICAY C.L.P. invites applications for thé 
post of Secretary/Agent. Saiary and conditions in 
accordance with the National Agreement. Applica- 
tion forms can be obtained from Mr. J. Trotter, 
“Jasmine”, Church Road, Great Tarpots, South 
Benfleet, Essex, to whom they should be returned 
~ not later than the 20th January, 1952. 


' CARSHALTON. AND BANSTEAD C.L.P. — 


Applications are invited for the post of full-time 
Secretary/Agert. Salary and conditions in accord- 
ance with the National Agreement. Application 
forms from .Mrs. K. F, Smith, 157 Buckhurst 
Avenue, Carshalton, Surrey, to whom they should 
be returned not later than the 31st January, 1952. 


NORTHWICH C.L.P.—Applications are invited for 
the post of full-time Agent. Salary and conditions 
in accordance with the National Agreement. 
Appiication forms can ‘be obtained from Mr. D. G. 
Hughes, The Labour Hall, Tabiey Street, Northwich, 
Cheshire, to whom they should be returned not 
later than the 26th January, 1952.. 


SUTTON C.L.P, (Plymouth).—Applications are 
invited for the post of full-time Agent. Salary and 
conditions in accordance with the National Agrec- 
ment. Application forms can be -obtained from 
Coun. T. H. Franklin, Beaumont Hall, Greenbank 
Avenue, St. Jude’s, Plymouth, to whom they should 
be returned not later than 30th January. 1952. 


THE LABOUR PARTY invites applications for 
the post of Local Government Research Assistant. 
Knowledge of local government and Labour Move- 
ment essential. Salary £550 to £650. Application 
forms, to be returned with specimens of written 
work not later than 9th January, 1952, from 
Morgan Phillips, The Labour Party, Transport 
House, Smith Square, S.W.1. 


THE LABOUR PARTY invites applications’ for 
the post; of Assistant Secretary of the Research 
Department. Knowledge of economics and Labour 
Movement and drafting ability essential. Salary 
£650 to £700. Application forms, to be returned 
with specimens of written work not later than 
9th January, 1952, from Morgan Phillips, The 
Oe Party, Transport House, Smith Square, 
S.W.1. 
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THE LABOUR PARTY invites vanplicaticns, for.) 


the post of Secretary of the Research Department 
to be generally responsible for the work of the 
Department and to act as Secretary to the Policy _ 
Committee. Knowledge of economics and Labour | 
Movement and drafting ability essential. Salary in 
the range £750 to £900 according to qualifications 
and experience. Application forms, to be returned 
with specimens of written work not later than 
9th January, 1952. from Morgan Phillips, The 
Labour Party, Transport House, Smith Square, 
S.W.1. 


THE LABOUR PARTY invites applications for 
the post of ,National Youth Officer who will be 
an Administrative Assistant in the National Agent’s 
Department. Salary £475 to £500. Application . 
forms to be returned not later than 9th January, 
1952, from Morgan Phillips, The Labour Party, 
Transport House, Smith Square, S.W.1. 


ADVERTISERS AND CONTRIBUTORS ARE 
REMINDED THAT THE FINAL DATE ON 
WHICH COPY CAN BE ACCEPTED IS THE 
1STH OF THE MONTH FOR INSERTION IN 
THE ISSUE OF THE FOLLOWING MONTH 


BY L.C.S, LUXURY COACH 


Be sure of a safe and happy j journey. 
Take advantage of our competitive 
prices and full dividend allowance. 


ENCOURAGE TRADE UNION 
LABOUR BY SUPPORTING 


LONDON CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 


Organisers should phone or write: 


211-Romford Rd. E7, MARyland 1818 
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(John Taylor, M.P., contributes a pen portrait of the new National Agent overleaf)” 
3 


Wes THE EDITOR rang me up on a 
cold and frosty morning and asked 
me to write something about our new 
National Agent, my first reaction was that 
there must be dozens who are better fitted 
to do the job—one of his early buddies 
among the Birkenhead railwaymen, for 
instance, or an associate from his Labout 
College days, or one of his co-officers in 
the Leeds Labour Party, or a colleague 
in Transport House. Why pick on me, 
who have known Len Williams only since 
he joined the Head Office staff 16 years 
ago? 

Bue on second thoughts, I welcomed the 
assignment, for Len was one of a group 
of four of us who joined Head Office staff 
around the same time during the mid- 
thirties, converging upon ‘Transport 
House from the four corners of Britain. 
Morgan Phillips came via Fulham and 
Whitechapel to take over the Meetings 
Department and, later, Research. Reg. 
Wallis from the Midlands, via Yorkshire, 
to build up the great North-Western 
Region. I had travelled from Scotland 
and a number of constituency agencies 
to become organiser in the Eastern 
Counties, and Len, from Birkenhead and 
South Wales, to assume responsibility, at 
first for Leeds city and later: for all 
Yorkshire. 

The National Agent was then George 
Shepherd, who resigned a few years later, 
was made a Peer and became Chief 
Labour Whip in ‘another place’. The 
high regard and deep respect we all had 
for him has survived even that meta- 
morphosis. 

Wide knowledge 

Dick Windle’s appointment as his suc- 
cessor was expected and Len and I were 
among those short-listed for the Assistant 
National Agency. He will tell you that 
I had already forecast to him six months 
previously that the choice was more likely 
to fall on him that on me, though he 


never believed this until the actual 
appointment was made. 
That was about four years ago and 


since then he has widened his already 
extensive knowledge of the Labour Move- 
ment and its personnel in every part of 


“THE NEW NATIONAL AGENT | 
——— by JOHN TAYLOR, MP. *————" 


the country—a very valuable asset for a 
National Agent, who can deal with prob- 
lems in the constituencies much more 
effectively if he avoids rule of thumb 
decisions and makes judgments based on 
a knowledge of local circumstances and 
personalities—especially the latter. 

Had Dick Windle survived, he would 
have reached retiring age in less than a 
year from now. His untimely death has 
merely hastened Len’s promotion, for his 
appointment was generally expected. 
His immediate task 

Len takes over the highest post in the 
organisational service of the Party at an 
important stage in its history. His 
immediate task is to develop the Party’s 
organisation to such high efficiency that 
a Labour victory at the next election is 
decisive, complete and backed by a three- 
figure Parliamentary majority to end these 
indefinite series of governments with 
narrow margins in the House and no 
margin at all in the country. In other 
words, he has to direct and supervise the 
supercharging of an already powerful 
political machine so that it is capable 
of polling an additional million votes for 
Labour. ; 

This is not such a tall order as it sounds, 
for three reasons. Firstly because of the 
probable electoral, reaction against the 
Tory Government. Secondly, because the 
Party is ready for another organisational 
advance and will, if I read the signs 
aright, shortly make substantial and sus- 
tained progress in the country. And, 
thirdly, because of Len himself. 

I* is known that he has ideas and plans’ 
ready to operate. He is not afraid to seek 
expert advice, to judge it shrewdly and 
to act upon it if he thinks it good. He 
believes that to consult and try to reach 
agreement with a colleague who. holds an 
opinion different from his own is superior 
to issuing an instruction. He is never 
flustered by heavy pressure of duties nor 
overwhelmed by high responsibilities. 

He is tolerant up to the point where 
tolerance is wise, but when that point is 
reached, one suspects a Nelson Eye con- 
venience in his slight deafness, for he 


(Continued at foot of next column) 
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\HE POPULAR WILFRED PICKLES SHOW 
stands high on the list of radio pro- 
grammes with general listener appeal. The 
technique is excellent. What Pickles pur- 
veys has rich entertainment value and 
rovides an object lesson in the difficult 
job of getting an audience to feel that 
-they are part of what is going on. 

Doubtless, many Agents have thought 
from time to time as they chortled by 
their wireless sets that here is something 
which, with slight adaptations might pro- 
vide an attractive and stimulating alter- 
native to the normal type of election 
meeting—or any other political meeting 
for that matter. 

At Wallasey we have tried this method 
of approach and were delighted with the 
results achieved. 

As an experiment we decided to stage 
a ‘Have a Go’ meeting in a strong Tory 
ward during the General Election cam- 
paign, with the candidate taking the role 
of Pickles and the audience doing most 
of the talking. Only ‘give ’em the money, 
Barney’, was missing! 

The candidate opened with the usual 
general remarks, keeping them brief, then 
announced that he would move among the 
audience with a roving microphone giving 
those who wished to voice any opinion 
whatsoever an opportunity of doing so. 

One solitary heckler shouted during the 
opening remarks. The candidate immedi- 
ately promised that she should be the first 
to have a go but, how silent the woman 
remained when the microphone was in 
fact passed to her. 


pe Wilfred Pickles gave us an Idea. 


ee, ‘by FRED JARVIS 


As was expected offers to speak came 
slowly at first, but soon the 4oo0-strong 
audience warmed up until many and 
varied contributions were coming in from 
all quarters. Few Tories took the oppor- 
tunity to elaborate their Party’s case— 
only three spoke up during two hours— 
and naturally, to the delight of the 
audience, the candidate pointed the 
obvious moral. 

It is essential to stick closely to the 
Pickles technique, to remember that his 
show depends on personalities. With this 
in mind each person who had something 
to say was invited first to talk about him- 
self, his family, his views on the election 
and to offer any particular criticism or 
praise. Generally each spontaneous 
speaker had one or two questions to ask 
and these were answered by the candidate 
before the interview ended. 

In this way the candidate was able to 
touch on many topics which might other- 
wise have been neglected and to demon- 
strate his personal ability to deal with 
problems affecting the ordinary members 
of his audience. 

When thoroughly warmed up, the meet- 
ing was just as rich in quick, off-the-cuff 
humour as the Pickles half hour itself. 

There was the old man who grabbed the 
microphone, saying firmly: ‘I’ve got a 
complaint against this here Government. 
I want to protest. I’m unemployed, thanks 
to the Labour Party ... J used to be a 
workhouse master!’ 

One or two remarks like that and any 
meeting is bound to be successful. 


(Please turn to page 19) 
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gangs his ain gait thereafter, confident 
in his own judgment. 


Versatility can be expected from one 
who was born in Cheshire, speaks with a 
Yorkshire accent and bears a Welsh name. 
Len’s early training, plus his ability to 
absorb and remember. what he has read, 
enables him to, be on quoting terms with 
the Socialist classics, the social philoso- 
phers and the political economists. His 
contacts with some of the richest person- 
alities in the Labour Movement have 
provided him with a store of episodic 
reminiscence. His sense of humour and 
his inclination for congenial companion- 


ship will always be the antidote to 
pomposity. Len will never be pompous. 
The only real menace facing Labour in 
Opposition is the development of sterile 
internal differences based more on con- 
flicting personalities than on divergence 
of principles, Len’s capacity to ‘Get on’ 
with people, his ability to clarify basic 
principles without ramming them down 
one’s throat and his habit of seeing things 
in their proper, undistorted perspectives, 
will help considerably to avoid that 
danger. 

It is up to each of us to give him a will- 
ing hand. 


Should the Strong Help the Weak ..:.- 


Foster Parent or F ederation ? 


asks BILL HILTON 


[TT DEFEATED LABOUR CANDIDATE for a 
rural constituency writes to the New 
Statesman and puts forward the o!d and 
well-worn proposals for a Constituency 
Labour Party Foster Parents’ Scheme. 
Rural constituencies with slight resources 
in membership and finance should be 
assisted by those nearby ‘strong’ con- 
stituency parties, is the heart cry. 


Of course this call is not a fresh one. 
At the 1950 Margate Conference, under 
the more comprehensive heading of 
‘Marginal, Rural and Backward Areas’ a 
plea was put forward by Mr. E. J. M. 
Jones for such assistance. An extract 
of the motion which he moved, reads: 
. . . Directs it (the National Executive) 
to ensure that a full measure of support 
be given, through a transfer of resources 
from constituencies with large Labour 
majorities to marginal constituencies .. .’ 


All the following speakers supported this 
motion, stressing that our forces should 
be deployed to assist the backward areas. 
Morgan Phillips, for the Executive, stated 
that, in conjunction with the Regional 
Councils, a plan had been evolved for the 
solution of the problem and was now in 
effective operation. In can be taken from 


subsequent events that the plan has 
rather misfired—if it ever fired in the 
first place. 


The crux of the matter—and it should 
have been stated from the platform—is 
that a Foster Parent scheme is totally 
impracticable on a general scale. For 
instance, in the words of the motion, we 
shall take a constituency with a large 
Labour majority and see what assistance 
it could render to nearby marginals. In 
1950, the late Frank Collindridge had a 
majority of over 31,000 votes in Barnsley. 
The Party membership that year was 392! 
What possible assistance could Barnsley 
give to another constituency party when 
it has an insufficient number of members 
to carry out its own organisational require- 
ments. There are a number of other 
seats with heavy majorities for Labour 
but with a very small Party membership. 


It is well known that, in quite a number 
of cases, an ‘easy’ fight leads to lethargy 


and small membership. In the constitu- 
encies where there are tough fights a 
spirit is bred which leads to good mem- 
bership and a far higher standard of 
efficiency. Another point against the 
feasibility of the ‘strong providing for 
the weak’ is that in certain areas the 
‘weak’ abound in great numbers without 
a single Labour seat anywhere near. 
North of a point just above West Fife, 
in Scotland, there is a vast desert of 
Tory seats with only 2 burgh constitu- 
encies and 1 county constituency favour- 
ing Labour. A scheme such as _pro- 
pounded is completely useless in such an 
area. 

Of course there are good Labour seats 
where the Party is also strong and virile. 
But the fact that we also have the 
opposite plus the adverse location of many 
of our good seats, completely destroys. the 
adoption on a general scale of the 
principle of one seat helping another. 
Some other method must be found. 

It is obvious that the strength and 
virility of constituency parties cannot 
always be allied to their electoral support. 
The peculiarities of tradition, good and 
bad organisers, geographical location, etc., 
can mean more to the party’s strength 
than the support. given by the electors. 

We can assume, therefore, that there 
will be a general distribution of good and 
bad constituency party organisations 
throughout the country. There are dis- 
tricts where this assumption might not 


apply, but we can only deal with 
generalities. 
The machinery does exist, at the 
moment, whereby these constituencies 


who are in a good position can help their 


-Jess fortunate neighbours—through the 


various County Federations. 

Affiliated to the federations we usually 
find a cross section of weak and strong 
constituencies. If each constituency gave 
to the Federation Central Committee 
what it could afford in finance and 
voluntary assistance, then the federation 
could use this accumulated wealth to give 


assistance to the weaker members of ‘the 
federation. 


(Continued at top of next page) 


ze 
- Some areas do not have federations but 
they could have a joint committee with 
neighbouring county constituencies which 
could have a function similar to a county 
Stederation. —°) . 

' This scheme would imply that certain 
important steps be taken in regard to 


regularly, should have at their disposal 
the finance and membership power to,do 
a worthwhile. job—and, if possible—a full- 
time federation organiser-secretary. It has 
been suggested at: Labour Party Confer- 
ences that organisers be appointed to cover 
_two or three constituencies. Here is a. 


county federations. 
people tend to pay more attention, and 
attach more importance to their own 
immediate area. That is why some con- 
stituency parties find it difficult to obtain 
the maximum co-operation from their 
Jocal Labour parties. With. the federation 
‘the problem is magnified. The constitu- 
encies tend to pay most of their attention 
to their own problems and to disregard 
the federation. The consequence is that 


a great many federations do hardly any. 


important work and perhaps only meet 
once or twice per year. This position 
must alter. 


Federation committees should meet very ° 


We all realise that — 


-natural area with a committee already in 


being—the federation area—where the 
appointment of a full-time official would 
be most beneficial: aptirees 2 


Ti such a pool of assistance, as envisaged 

in the reformed federations, could be at 
hand to help needy constituency parties, 
surely it would go a long way towards 
building them up’ and letting our Com- 
rades in the ‘tough’ areas feel that we 
arc with them in their fight. f 


(Here, indeed, is controversy. We 
welcome opinions, either for or against 
the ideas put forward by the writer of 
this article.) 


Button Holes are Better than Windows 


PP THE RESERVED cathedral city of Lincoln 


during the 1950 General Election we. 


had printed 20,000 10 in. by 8 in. window 
photographs and 20,000 14 in. by 3 in. 
name stickers which were included in the 
election envelopes of the 18,000 municipal 
election promises of the previous May, 
taken from a marked register. 


Considering the extra labour this selec- 
tive packing entailed the result was 
frankly disappointing; only some five or 
six. hundred found their way into 
windows. 


A different method of mass presentation 
of the candidate’s name was obviously 
called for and I-finally decided on button- 
hole favours. : 


My point was that a mobile favour had 
more publicity value than an immobile 
window-bill and by a judicious issue of 
the two thousand. window-bills and 
stickers left over from the 1950 election 
to Party members and friends we got 
equally as good a window show as last 
year. 


A favour was placed in every election 
envelope, committee rooms were given a 
supply for free distribution, and the can- 
didate and his wife carried a stock in 
the car whenever they went out. 


The response was slow at first, but 
towards polling-day the favours were even 
appearing at Tory meetings and by poll- 
ing-day some works were plastered inside 
with them as Party workers and workmen 
in hundreds were wearing them. 


Eventually there was competition between 
children for the most decorative display. 
In fact, I know of children of Tory parents 
who, not to be outdone, were wearing 
Labour favours. Our favours were every- 
where and their impact on the other side 
was proved by the defeated Tory candi- 
date commenting on the publicity value 
of the children’s processions displaying 
them. © ; 

The favours were made commercially at 
19s. 6d. per 1,000 on an order of ‘60,000 
and our colour scheme was black print 
on an orange background, similar to the 
candidate’s address. 


It was an. experiment born of a_dis- 
appointment—and it paid. 


by 
HARRY WILLIAMS 


Claims for the Vote Oi kia, ands F124 Like 


‘Take Nothing for Granted — 


A check ; ak 
We must make a close check of the Electors’ Lists to make sure that all those entitlea 
have their names included in the next Register of Electors. 


A fallacy 7 y ir 

Let there be no mistake about this, when the Register is published on 15 March it is 
conclusive. To all those who seem to think otherwise, and there are many, may I 
say that whatever the circumstances may be no supplementary Lists or additions 
to the Register can be made. Should a person’s name be omitted this cannot 
be rectified. 


It happens é 
doubt if there is an Agent or Secretary who has not experienced at some time or 
other a visit from an indignant supporter who has found—alas, too late—that his 
name has been left off the Register. He then expects the Agent to have the matter 
put right immediately, and after futile explanations goes away feeling both 
disheartened and frustrated. Of course it is someone’s fault but unfortunately 
nothing can be done then to alter this. 
Factors 
Now. there are several factors which can play a part in causing such omissions from 
_ the Register, the chief of which is undoubtedly the lack of proper completion of 
* Form A which is usually sent to every householder by the Registration Officer 
before the qualifying date of November 20. Even the Home Office has shown 
concern at the poor returns in some areas of the Forms from which the 1952 
Electoral Register will be compiled. The lack of these forms being properly filled 
in and returned to the Registration Officers makes a problem in every area. 
Make sure 


Therefore take nothing for granted. It is essential that every effort be made to 
check thoroughly the Lists and to see that all those concerned—and entitled—-shall 
have their names included in the next Register. Next Spring Local and County 
Council elections will be held, also, who can tell, the possibility of a Parliamentary 
General Election and maybe by-elections. 

Dates and Lists 


For full details on Registration and what should be done, I would refer you to pages 
212 and 213 of the Labour Organiser issue for Nov./Dec. last, but here are the 
dates, etc., for immediate attention: 

LIST “A” is the Register now in force. 

LIST “B” is the list of persons who are newly qualified to be included in the 

next Register. : 
LIST “C” is the list of persons who are no longer qualified and whose names will 
: be deleted from the next Register. 

Lists “B” and “C” will be published by the R.O. on January 10 (Scotland, January 
17). Four copies of these Lists can be obtained free from the R.O. by the Agent 
or Secretary of a Constituency under provision of Regulations R.P. 1950 No. 1245 
(18). Make arrangements to obtain these lists as soon as they are available so that 
the work of checking may be put in hand without delay. Here are some suggestions 
for checking. Take your records—marked register, canvass returns, membership, 
etc., and where there has been no change make sure that they are not included 
in List “C” down to come off. Then take your records on internal removals, newly- 
qualified persons (including “Y” new entries) and make sure that they are included 
in List “B” to come on. You have until January 24 (Scotland, January 31) in 
which claims can be made, after then it will be too late, i 


(Continued foot of next page) 
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EN ASKED to ee an aril on 
the General Election as seen from 


Faversham, I wondered how far it would. 


differ from that of any other constituency. 
-Perhaps because this is a County Con- 
stituency with a large rural area where, 
in face of a determined attack Labour 


~ held the seat, despite the face that at the 


last election the Liberal vote was larger 
than the Labour candidate’s majority, 
that the editor’s attention was attracted. 
Where we were concerned, the election 
did not come at a welcome moment from 
the point of view of being prepared. The 
rural areas had been busy fruit picking 
since the early summer and at the time 


__ of the announcement were still busy pick- 


ing fruit, and hops, to say nothing of the 
harvest. 

Also, organisation in the coastal resorts 
of the Constituency were just picking up 
after the holiday season lull. 

How is it then, that the seat was held, 
if only by 562 votes. 

I am Certain that a heavy poll of 86.14 
per cent (above the average for the 
country) helped. This heavy poll testi- 
fies to a good deal of hard work on Postal 


“Votes, removal tracing and between elec- 


tion activity. 


Claims 


Claims should be made on Form R.P.F.5,. or a Form to the like effect, and may be 
’ made -by a person either on his own behalf or on behalf of another person. 


Points ffom Faversham’ Ss. Campaign 


by W. H. GRAY. 


ity 


The lessons of the Postal Vote at the last 
election were not lost upon us. It must 
be admitted that despite constant 
speeches and urging on the part of both — 
candidate and Agent since the last 
election, very little was done until the 
election had been announced. 

It can be safely estimated that the last 
round up of Postal Votes exceeded that _ 
oi our majority. Canvassers were sent 
first to the new housing estates to trace 
removals, especially in rural areas where 
there were removals to different villages. 
Concentrated efforts were made to trace 
the sick, infirm and aged, and people 
working away. We learned to appreciate 
the value of daily contact with electors. 
For example, a newspaper seller himself 
traced some hundreds of removals. 

Our Election Address was attractive and 
superior to that of our opponent because 
of expert assistance received from members 
of the Typographical Association. This 
is another point which I would like to 
stress, the calling in of expert assistance 
when preparing literature. Increased costs, 
scarcity of paper, etc., makes it necessary 
for the best use to be made of available 
resources therefore call in the local T.A. 

(Please turn to page 18) 


All 


such claims must be sent or delivered to the Registration Officer at the local 


Council Offices. 
Service persons on Form F/Vote/33. 


Objections 


Merchant Seamen or Seawomen claim on Form R.P.F.5, and 


Form R.P.F.6 is used for making ‘objections and these can be made up to January 24 


(Scotland, January 31). 
Simple work 


I would say to the Secretary of a Polling District that all this may appear rather. 


complicated but believe me it is not so. 


Just take each page of the Register con- 


cerned and mark off those who are down to come off from List “C”, then look at 


List “B” and see who is down to come on, 


then should there be any supporters— 


entitled—who have been missed see that a claim is made and sent in for them. 


Posters 


Posters (Crown size) on Is Your Name on the Voters’ List? for display in Party Offices, 
Labour Clubs, etc., can be had from the Labour Party, Transport House, London, 


S.W.1, at 5 for 1s. post free. 


These will prove helpful in calling the attention: of 


supporters to the importance of the matter. 


N 
I will -be- necessary to give careful 
thought to what is involved. It is essen- 
tial to plan, otherwise we just stumble 
from one thing to another with nothing 
being done properly. + > 
Politically the initiative should be with 
us. The Tory attitude towards housing 

and education alone should make us get 
out among the people. 

‘This being so, let us realise that the 
election campaign will stretch over several 
months—in effect we shall be busy from 
February until nearly the middle of May. 
It is a long time and we must appreciate 
the fact that campaigning cannot be 
effectively sustained over a long period, so 
safeguards are necessary. 

The more thought we give to planning 
cur campaign now, the less will be the 
strain and responsibility later. Further, 
we shail know what is wanted and so have 
prepared the ground for the maximum 
effort. 

By considering various aspects of our 
election work, we find much can be done 
in advance. This helps release our forces 
for the ‘all-out’ attack during the actual 
campaign. 


ELECTORS’ LISTS 
The newly-qualified 


These Lists are published on or before the 
roth January. List B contains the names 
of those newly qualified. Such people 
should be contacted—by the candidate if 
possible—not only to ascertain their politi- 
cal views but also to welcome them, as it 
were, as electors. 


There is no need to wait until the cam- 
paign itself to make the visit. In fact a 
call at this stage will be much _ better 
received as it shows we are not solely con- 
cerned with soliciting their vote for Mr. X. 


PRE-ELECTION CANVASS 
Completing the Marked Register 


This should follow the canvass of the new 
voter. Our General Election canvass 
shows the areas still to be covered and 
now is the time to complete the work. In 
order to save time and possible annoyance, 
all names in List C should be crossed 
through as they are no longer qualified. 
This means, generally, that they no longer 
reside at the given address and we will 


have covered the newcomers in our canvass 
with List B. 


ORDER to.get through all the work it. 
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THE CANDIDATE 

His part in the plan 

Immediately the local government candi- 
date has been selected he should begin 
identifying himself with his electors and 
the people with whom he will be working. 
By this means he becomes the leader of 
the canvass and gets to know the problems 
of the locality. The personal relationship 
between the electors and the public 
representative is closer in local government 
than in parliamentary. Here the individual 
counts far more and systematic work on 
the doorstep brings its reward. The 
mechanics of organisation should be left to 
the person appointed for that purpose. The 
two should not be mixed. 

If Labour councillors represent the area 
they too should work with the candidate, 
not only to help him, but to keep contact 
with their electors. 


THE AGENT 
Let him start to settle in 


As with candidates, so with Agents. Do 
not wait until the campaign is about to 
commence then think of someone to act as 
Agent—get him appointed in advance. He 
will then be able to get a grasp of what is 
necessary and decide the best way to tackle 
the job. When the election starts routine 
work debars him from giving much 
thought to detail. He should know his 
workers beforehand and be able to judge 
their capabilities, ensuring that the round 
pegs are in round holes and square in 
square holes. 


New Year we find 
4 us—most im- 
le field of Local 
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BLUEPRINT OF JOBS TO BE DONE 


Having selected the candidate, agent, and 
with the pre-election canvass under way, 
attention should then be turned to more 
specific details. We must think in terms 
of strategy as well as organisation. Purely 
local issues are bound -to arise. This is 
more likely as a result of recent Govern- 
ment decisions and the particular Coun- 
cil’s attitude towards them. Thought, 
therefore, should be given to the policy to 
be adopted. 


THE MARKED REGISTER 
Transferring from old to new 


Attention will have to be given to the 
transferring of the markings in the. 1951 
Register to the new register published on 
15th March. I have advocated the setting 
up of.small Registration Committees at 
Ward or polling district level so doubtless 
these, or similar small groups, could be 
asked to undertake the work. 


THE CANVASS SYSTEM 

Prepare in advance 

Whatever the system, attention must be 
given to its completion in readiness for 
the campaign. Most systems involve the 
‘use of a one-sided Register in one form or 
another. As 15th March is so close to the 
county council elections, plans must be 
‘made for teams of workers to settle down 
10 cutting up and pasting the Registers. 


Assessing the Vote 


Local government elections seldom. stimu- 
late the interest of the majority of the 


Ss} 


people and consequently we have a much 
lower poll. It*is therefore advisable. to 
estimate the likely poll and find out how 
many votes are required -for success. ‘When 
thinking in terms of ‘promises’ make sure 
you allow for a good percentage failing to 
turn out on polling day. The additional 
number of ‘promises’ to the actual number 
of voters required must, to a great extent, 
depend on local experience. 


Assessing the canvass 


Having assessed how many ‘promises’ are . 
needed to ensure success it is then neces- 
sary to decide where to go to get the © 
required number. We must draw up a 
list of our streets on a priority basis, 
taking the most favourable areas first then 
working on to the more difficult. Remem- 
ber, it is not good policy to leave favour- 
able areas thinking they will vote anyway 
—often they do not because they feel we 
have neglected them. 

Provision of Committee Rooms 

Our experience in the General Election can 
be brought in here. Enquiries should be 
made in advance as to whether facilities 
afforded us then will again be available. 
Do not assume that members’ homes are 
automatically at our disposal and that we 
can go along just before the campaign 
opens. Circumstances may have changed. 
In many cases it might be desirable to 
look for more central committee rooms to 
save time and energy. Thought given to 
this in advance can save a lot of worry 
later on. 


Enrolling workers 


Having given attention to the basis of our 
organisation we must now ensure that we 
have sufficient workers to perform the 
various jobs. An approach, in advance, 
will enable them to become acquainted 
with their specific job. Classes can be 
arranged and individual attention given. 
Not only will workers be more proficient, 
they will also develop a pride in their 
work. It also means that. more people can 
be approached and so widen our scope. 
Let us aim at a lot doing a little rather 
than a little doing the lot. Our most 
valuable asset is the one that costs less— 
the willing co-operation of our members. 
This asset should never be taken for 
granted nor ignored. 

Budgeting the cost 

The nature of this article so far has been 
on administrative matters and the utilisa- 
tion of our workers. Financial matters also 
demand attention. 

Most Parties, as a result of the General 

(Please turn to page 18) 


Sighing with Relief 
dees not help to 


FTER EVERY ELECTION when the flurry 
is over and people take stock, there 
are some who must inwardly whistle to 


ai 


themselves and say of something which _ 


they wrote in an Election Address or 


leaflet, or perhaps of something which 
they said from the public platform, ‘my, 
but I sailed a bit close to the wind there’. 
What they said from the platform need 
not concern them quite so much, it is 
the written word, cold and irrefutable, 
which causes shudders in retrospect and 
a sigh of relief that on this occasion 
they got away with it. 

But sighing with relief is not enough 
because tucked away in the law books of 
the land is a sentence which should be 
writ large in the minds of everyone who 
has the writing of any literature con- 
cerned in any way with the Party. 

It is: ‘Statements which tend to bring 
a person in hatred, contempt or ridicule, 
ot lowers his reputation in the eyes of 
right-thinking members of society gener- 
ally, and further, being in printed form, 
is actionable without proof of special 
damage’. 


That ts the definition of libel. 


When writing the address or leaflet it 
is the easiest thing in the world to be 
carried away by suggestions that one 
should denounce the opposition and make 
an attack on the actions and record of 
a given individual and his attitude to 
something in particular. 

You have heard so much about him, 
you have been roused by what he has 
said or done that what you write may 
appear perfectly justified and to contain 
nothing but what are considered reason- 
able and factual statements. 

They may appear so to you but to the 
person in question they become immedi- 
ately a matter for his paying a quick 
visit to the solicitor. 

Ot course you can argue that you heard 
from someone that the person in question 
has in_ actuality done everything 
attributed to him and in fact the state- 
ment might not constitute a libel, as 
such, it may only be innuendo, but in 
either case it is actionable. 

If your victim’s solicitor decides to take 
the matter as far as the courts, proof and 
irrefutable evidence that the statements 
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AVOID LIBEL 


are true will be required. The ball is 


then passed to you, as the defendant, to. 
produce such proof and evidence. Except ~ 


in a very few cases the necessary proof 
cannot be produced, the law takes its 
course, mulcting you of costs and 
damages which you cannot well afford to 


pay coupled to the consequent loss of 
prestige which in the long run, can be 


more damaging than paying up. 
Sometimes the person whom you libelled 
is not primarily concerned with the 
financial gains accruing to him from such 
a case, what he is concerned about is 
lowering your prestige and to do that he 
adopts a course which is quite legal and 
which, when remembered and used at 
the proper time can win more votes than 
all the canvassing and exhortation in the 
world. 


The course demanded is a public apology 

and statement to the effect that the 
allegations made are untrue, and made 
through the newspapers. 


When such a state of affairs arises during 
an election campaign of any sort they 
can be really damaging because the 
demand for apology is couched in such 
terms as to make it perfectly clear that 
if the apology is not made, further action 
will be taken. It is usual to request that 
the apology appear in certain newspapers 
on the day before polling day. 


More than that, the salt can be rubbed 
still further into the wound by your 


opponent reprinting the apology in a 
leaflet. 


There is only one way in which to avoid 
such difficulties. By sticking to objective 
facts, by shunning completely, no matter 
how tempting they may appear to be, teli- 
ing points regarding people and personali- 


ties. 
With the Tories in power it should not 
be difficult to stick to objective facts, 
such as red meat, etc. They have broken 
so many promises already that the writing 
of our next Election Addresses, be the 
for local or general elections should be the 
easiest—and the safest—of undertakings. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Tom Baxter, East Midlands Regional Organiser. 
An appreciation by Mr. John Pinkerton will 
appear in our next issue. 


“Bo 


\ 


- members given to 


BOOK RE VIEW 


* Guide to 1951 General Election 


[xeputery AFTER the General Election 
Party Agents received a notice from 
The Times advertising their book, House 
Of Commons, 1951.* No Party Agent can 
afford to be without this excellent and 
informative guide to the 1951 General 
Election. I took advantage of the offer 
and with this book can now reply to any 
election query, and describe all the candi- 
dates participating in the Election. _ 
The book contains a list of Ministers in 
the new Conservative Government, an 
alphabetical list of M,P.’s and an excel- 
lent article in typical Times ead 
describing the events which led Tyee 
the General Election. Much of the bo 
is taken up with a description of each 
constituency—its electorate, and 1950 and 
1951 result, and a biography of each 
candidate with a photograph of the 
successful one. Space is left for the 
results of any by-elections and then 
follows some excellent statistical informa- 
tion. 
Party gains and losses are analysed in 
detail and a table of candidates and 
indicate areas, i.e. 
London Boroughs, English Boroughs, 
English Counties, Welsh Boroughs, etc. 
An excellent list of the geographical 
counties shows the Party strengths in 
each. 
A very interesting table shows that 37 
M.P.s hold their seats on minority votes. 


‘Of these 37 seats, Tories hold 23, Labour 


13, and National Liberal 1. 

Quite the best table for our Party comes 
under the heading of ‘Polls Apart’, listing 
large and small majorities. Of majorities 
over 20,000 Labour claims 37, and_ the 
Tories (including Ulster Unionists) only 
11, The highest majority (Hemsworth 
37 491) is Labour, the second is an Ulster 
Unionist and then the following twelve 
are all Labour. Of the small majorities 
under 1,000—22 are Conservatives, 19 
Labour, and 3 others. 

A very informative article on election 
costs will interest Agents, written very 
much in the style of The Times. The 
last paragraph reads: 

It may be said then, that if General 
Elections themselves are duller and 
more demure than in bygone years, the 
need to raise the sinews of electoral war, 
in between. polling days, immensely ; 
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_brightens our social life with such mild 
saturnalia as concerts, dances, garden 
fetes, and amateur theatricals. It would 
be agreeable to know that the floating 
voters can at least be induced, without 
too much exhortation, to attend those 
occasions.’ : 
The Party Manifestos are well summar- 
ised and the book has an excellent index 
of constituencies and candidates. The 
information is readily accessible, and a 
map is provided showing how the con- 
stituencies voted. Constituencies having 
Tory Members of Parliament are shaded 
and the map shows as clearly as possible 
the hold of Toryism on the countryside. 
The book is excellently and firmly 
bound, the type face used is, of course, 
‘Times Roman’ and pleasant to look at. 
Being printed on a good glossy paper the 
book is a pleasure to possess. 


“The Times’ House of Commons, 1951, 

10/6. 256 pp. E.A.H. 
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REVISED PRICE LIST 
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WING to the great increase in the 
cost of paper and printing charges, 
we have been forced, in common 
with all other periodical and news- 
paper publishers, to increase the 
price of some of our periodicals. 
Now that we no longer form_ the 
Government, it is more important 
than ever that Labour’s case should 
be widely known and understood. 
The daily and weekly press will 
not devote much space to it. 
Members of the Party and Labour 
sympathisers will, therefore, need 
the Party periodicals to get first- 
hand information about the work 
of the Party in Parliament, in Local 
Government and in the Con- 
stituencies. 
Revised prices are: 
Labour Press Service (Monthly) 
Talking Points (Twice Monthly) 
= Fact (Monthly) oe 
The Labour Woman (Monthly) 
The Labour Organiser (Monthly) 
Advance (League of Youth 
Journal) _... 0 
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Campaigning by Committee Does Wo k 


by FRED PHILLIPS 


N THE OCTOBER ISSUE of Labour Organiser Officer responsible for pene Dae ie 
I Mr. Norman Carr, then our pros- Circulation of all Party and ele 
pective candidate, detailed in an article literature. 


how: we intended campaigning by com- It is necessary, of kak a ae 
mittee in this constituency during a Committee remain a manages. e ag 
General Election from our experience in October we con 


i are all the 
Since that article appeared we have had Clude that the following conan 
our General Election and for the infor- ™embers which the Ade oe Suite 
. 7 . €) —_ 
mation of those Agents and active workers Tequires: ts Se rae aoe ont peoaiaait 
who, on reading the original article saw @8ents (numbers dep Public Relatisas 
in it the evolution of rather novel ideas _ ical size uy Se eit Arudteta 
and have wondered perhaps, whether they EE ee Trnepatt Officer. ‘and 
proved successful, let me set out here, as ee a Reson aa 2 oe 
briefly as possible how the scheme worked istributt ace bahia: eae 
out in practice. Much of the idea behind a paige 
By now the October campaign has fallen Comers 0 ee ae ee ty 
into perspective. We have had time to [outine Jobs sae hin foe eee 
study what we did, comparing it with  ctivities thereby eee rie "Tene 
; ‘ is hi : is 
previous campaigns and our conclusions ae ee gaa eee ‘ot Agana eveiie 
are that campaigning by committee does ‘SH0WC C F) Ncaet the 
aren where who, while not ponyes ae 
There are certain provisos, however. importance of what might es thel 7 
One must make sure that the best possible humdrum, routine aoe res pane ate 
F aware that such tasks, when undertaken 
eople are chosen to form the committee 
and that once chosen they drill them- Personally, tend to rob them of too many 
selves in their respective functions to the ee ee example. Normally the 
very last iota of knowledge and detail. fae URE Soublic Relations? falis’ ee eee 
We' have also learned that the longer Agent. Posters must be ordered and dis- 
a campaign Care ee orks Oo of played, consultations held with the printer 
moe sucess and eevee he out Sn the Election Address, ety and. phot 
our Campaign Committee has begun graphs of the candidate (Vianna 
ee alctne ee cree GhaunentivelacHen 8 I and family attended to. These are vote- 
a) 3 at, : ; 
would Rane constituencies considering roan See erat eohce aphit ate 
similar a aig sli under way siderable. | Have a competent member 
Just as sibs Hee “ca e: 4 appointed to do this for you, preferably 
Naturally, this being a first try we  scmeone with a little technical knowledge. 
“He ae where pence a es can be Before the election was announced the 
made in our organisation. 


Committee had decided on the number 
First among these improvements will be of posters and Election Addresses to be 
the appointment of a Postal Vote Officer printed. This prevented anyone coming 
concerned with nothing but this very along at the last minute demanding more 
essential aspect of modern electioneering. posters or more publicity. A decision 
No constituency can now afford to be had been reached and that decision was 
without such an officer making sure final. fs 
constantly that not a single P.V. is We also found the advantage of Trustees. 
lost. His responsibility should be absolute How often have Agents seen chaos reign 
from the finding of Postal Voters to during public meetings because no ‘one 
the ultimate signing of declaration was detailed to look after the collection, 
forms and their subsequent handing in because no one had even thought of 
at the Town Hall, complete and in good bringing along the boxes. By 
time. Foreseeing such muddles the appoint- 
Literature is another essential matter ment of Trustees forestalls their happen- 
which occasionally tends to be forgotten. ing. Trustees should also advise on, the 
From now we mean to have a Distribution (Please turn to page 19) 
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Woolwich East prefers 


Selective Campaigning 


by JOHN S. KEYES 


A FEW MONTHS AGo I attended a meeting 

~ of Labour Party Agents, at which a 
discussion took place on the type of 
articles which appear in Labour Organiser. 
I remember someone remarked that the 
articles were always a series of success 
stories. I presume the reason for this is 
a human one, ie. contributors are not 
inclined to admit failure. I make no 
apology for belonging to the successful 
category because I believe that the main 
purpose of the Organiser is to pass on to 
fellow Organisers good ideas with a view 
to improving organisation and increasing 
our membership. 


On 14th June, 1951, a by-election was 
held in Woolwich East. We achieved a 
wonderful canvass; the average for the 
constituency was 87 per cent and in some 
Wards as high as 96 per cent. 


Following this by-election I considered 
and prepared plans for the General 
“Election. I felt that if the election came 
in the autumn, the best possible use 
should be made of the by-election can- 
vass returns. 


This is how I ran the campaign in Wool- 
wich East. I called a meeting of Ward 
Officers and put my plan to them, which 
was to have a ‘selective campaign’. We 
agreed to canvass the people not canvassed 
in the by-election, and the ‘doubtfuls’. 
It was felt that the people who promised 
to vote Labour in the by-election and did 
vote would do so again in the General 
Election provided they were given atten- 
tion on Polling Day The question was, 
however, what about the people who 
promised to yote Labour but did not do 
so? 


In Woolwich East we use the Individual 
Canvass Card which, in my view, is the 
most adaptable to a selective campaign. 
Each canvass card in addition to the 
name and address, has written on it the 
register number of the voter. I suggested 
to my Ward Officers that I extract from 
the Marking Off Boards the Register 
numbers of the Labour promises who did 
not vote in the by-election and give them 
a list compiled on a Polling District basis. 
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The Ward Secretary would withdraw 
these cards from the by-election promises 
and re-canvass them. Our plan succeeded 
—we canvassed the ‘outs’, the ‘doubtfuls’~ 
and the people who promised ‘to vote 
Labour but did not do so (the ‘against’ 
we ignored), and we added over 2,000 
to our by-election promise. On Polling 
Day we concentrated our efforts on get- 
ting our total promise to vote. 

This may sound complicated but every 
Committee Room carried it out success- 
fully. We had a slightly lower poll than 
in 1950, but despite this increased the 
Labour vote by nearly 400, quite apart 
from giving West Woolwich considerable 
help. é 

The point now arises that although we 
do not know when the next General 
Election will be, we do know that the 
Spring Elections are fast approaching. 

It is then that our General Election 
records will be of immense value. 

Have all canvass records marked up now 
on your Central Marked Register and 
when the new Register in March comes 
along transfer the markings. 

It takes time but it is worth it. You 
should then be able to concentrate on the 
new people on the Register and give them 
first priority for canvassing in the Spring 
Elections. In my case, I have two marked 
Registers, the central one and the Ward 
Secretary’s. Our method is that during 
elections it is the duty of the Ward 
Secretary to mark up his Register from 
each night’s canvass; at the end of the 
campaign I borrow the Ward Secretary’s 
Register, transfer the markings to the 
Central Register, then return it. 

I suggest that your General Election 
records can also be put to good use for 
membership campaigns. 

I believe that the spirit of enthusiasm in 
our Party, and among our supporters, is 
higher now than at any other period. I 
therefore believe that a thorough mem- 
bership canvass of our supporters at this 
time will yield good results. 

An increase in membership and good 
results in the Spring Elections is, in my 
view, of vital importance. Get your 
records up to date and use them. 


PRESS OFFICERS HAVE COME — 


> 
, tp, 


TO STAY ; 


NE newspaper in the Home Counties 

declared when the General Election 
was announced that it would report noth- 
ing whatsoever about the campaign. In 
an effort to maintain complete impartiality 
its editor decided to accept no special 
articles, to cover no meetings, to carry on, 
in fact, as if no election campaign was 
revolving at high speed around his little 
ivory tower. 


He was the only editor to do this, his 
the only newspaper which paid no atten- 
tion to a General Election more widely 
covered, more reported and wider com- 
mented upon than any in our history. 


In this election, too, apart from the 
National dailies, it was noticeable that 
local and provincial newspapers werc, in 
many cases, more willing to accept 
material supplied them both by Head 
Office and by Agents and Press Officers in 
the constituencies. 


This attitude is indicative of two things. 
First, that as a Party we have awakened 
to the value of the Press and to-the fact 
that instead of being a hopeless proposi- 
tion unwilling to consider us for a moment 
the Press in turn has come to realise that 
the Labour Party is news. Second, we 
must make sure that this interest, now so 
thoroughly aroused, is constantly main- 
tained. 


We can be certain that the Parliamentary 
history about to be unfolded in the coming 
months, both at Westminster and in the 
country, will be an unceasing fount of 
news. 


It has also become obvious that most 
Local Parties now realise the value of 
appointing a Press Officer and, without 
wishing to appear bossy, those who still 
lack such an official would be well advised 
to have his appointment high on their 
very next agenda. 


The work done by Press Officers during 

the campaign was magnificent. Testimony 
to this lies in the files at Head Office 
where their contributions are on hand 
ready to remind the Tories of those 
promises which they made so glibly from 
campaign platforms. 


Like so many things in the organisational. 


sphere, however, the business of Press 


Officers never ceases. There must be no 
slackening of activity. 


Party activities must continually be kept 
in the public eye and it might be a good 
idea were Press Officers to contribute /a 
weekly series of paragraphs to their local 
editor. He will not take them all, he may 
only take a few, and then only once in a 
while, but once in a while is better than 
never at all. 


Indeed, this is the season of the year 
when our activities are at their k, when 
what you are doing can easily find its way 
into newspapers without once indulging in 
actual propaganda. If the words ‘Labour 
Party’ appear often enough among the 
local pars much good will be done. 


If you returned a Member of Parliament 
keep him well known locally. Remember, 
he is a prominent personality and the 
public like to know what personalities are 
doing, even when they are catching a cold. 


Press Officers should not content them- 
selves with merely keeping an eye open 
for suitable local paragraphs in their local 
newspaper. The General Election cam- 
paign also proved that national newspapers 
are constantly on the look out for simple 
human stories, so simple in fact as to be 
considered everyday occurrences and as 
such, to the uninitiated, having no 
news value. 


If you come across something which you 
feel has propaganda value gather together 
the essential details and send them to one 
or other of those national daily or Sunday 
papers which you know are sympathetic. 


The value obtained for the Party by the 
scheme of sending T.B. patients to Switzer- 
land inaugurated by the Labour Govern- 
ment is an excellent example of someone 
on the spot with an eye for news realising 
its value and making sure that the story 
was given to the public. < 


Many such cases crop up weekly and it 

makes little difference that Labour is now 
temporarily out of office, the public are 
still interested. 

Press Officers in many areas have been 
the Cinderellas of their Party. The 
General Election, 1951, proved this attitude 
wrong. .Theirs is now a valuable function 
and one which should be fully recognised 
and acted upon. 


Pager 
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YOU. MUST 
SELL” 


YOUR BAZAARS Sea ae i WILLCOCK 


N NELSON the Labour Party recently 
held a most successful bazaar. At the 
time of writing our Financial Secretary 
_ reports that we have made the magnifi- 
cent sum of £830. 
~ The idea of the bazaar germinated over 
twelve months ago in the local Executive 
Committee, from which a sub-committee 
was set up to carry the idea into practice. 

At that early stage the most important 
decision of all was made. We looked 
round our Party workers and chose the 
‘most energetic social organiser, Fred 
Mansfield, making him Bazaar Secretary. 

Several important decisions were made 
when the scheme was first mooted; to 
run a collecting club controlled entirely 
by the Financial Secretary, and organise 
our ward committees in joint organisations 
(two contiguous wards brought together) 
fo: the purpose of providing stalls, side- 
shows and refreshments. 

We decided definitely what stalls should 
make up the bazaar, then shared them 
out among | the joint ward committees and 

the women’s section. 
We also decided on the very important 
point that there be no buying of goods 
for the stalls without a definite sanction 
from the Bazaar Committee. At the same 
time we assured all wards that a stock- 
taking would be made nearer to the 
event, and wherever stalls were short of 
material, centrally-controlled purchases 
would be made to stock them. 

During the greater part of the year the 
main task was to collect money for the 
club and to encourage the joint wards to 
run social events as Bazaar events, raising 
money to purchase goods, forestalling any 
shortage of free donations» from  sup- 
porters. 

The Bazaar Committee itself set the 
standard by organising a special supper 
and social evening. We called it a 
‘Bazupper’, thus adding a horrid, but 
nevertheless significant word to the 
vocabulary of local Labour workers! 


. 


We progressed with ups and downs. 
More than once failure was contemplated. 
The collecting club seemed sluggish; we 
worried over the goods donated. We 
harangued the Executive and the Labour 
Group. We cadged pitilessly, and just 
when things began to look up and Wards ~ 
were raking in donations, along came the 
General Election. For a month the 
Bazaar went from the minds of everyone 
—almost. 

After the Election, and the return of 
our Member with a slightly increased 
majority, we redoubled our efforts. All 
joint wards were asked for an estimate 
of the value of the goods they held. This 
was three weeks before the event. The 
total came to about £400 and we had a 
further {450 in the Collecting Club. 

In the final fortnight several members 
of the Committee visited wholesalers and 
sympathetic traders, buying extra goods 
with which to stock the stalls. 

Most successful of our stalls was perhaps 
the drapery and fancy goods supplied and 
run by the Women’s Section, and another 
by ladies of the Socialist Sunday School. 
Sideshows, buffet and café were also 
successful. 

When we put up the shutters on the 
first night takings amounted to £380. The 
stalls were then restocked for the second 
day. Fortunately we had underestimated 
the value of the goods in hand-but even 
with that the sub-committee had _ to 
authorise the spending of another {150 
ov the following morning. 

Did we have any special formula for our 
success? If we did, it was the ‘selling’ of 
the idea to all sections of the Party. This 
was accomplished entirely by the Bazaar 
Committee often in the face of pessimism 
and disinterestedness. They gained their 
reward gradually, thanks, in no small 
measure to a simple legend which 
appeared on every ticket and advertise- 
ment throughout the entire year—aAll 
Proceeds in aid of the Bazaar Fund. 
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POINTS FROM FAVERSHAM’S CAMPAIGN—continued. . 2 Ce : ; 3% 7 ! 
members or sympathetic journalists. the final anlysis any agent’s hard core of 


Remember, such work is their daily bread. 

The address was printed on a good paper 
—it had to be—some thousands of 
workers and their families are connected 
with the making of paper at local mills, 
and would judge the quality of the paper 
approvingly, or otherwise, even if they did 
not read the Address! : 

We obtained: envelopes at a reasonable 
price, whereas our opponent was reduced 
to gummed labels which tore the Address 
every time the seal was broken. Thus we 
presented our Address to the electors in 
a more business-like manner than our 
opponents. 

We held many village meetings—in fact 
the candidate never did less than three 
per night—most of them well attended. 

The meeting arrangements were good. A 
strict time table was arranged by the 
Meetings Officer, and Chairmen were liter- 
ally drilled into keeping to arrangements, 
thus avoiding nasty gaps while restless 
audiences waited for the candidate or 
other speakers to arrive from a previous 
meeting. 

Another point, the blending of speakers, 
suitable to certain audiences and the area 
in which they spoke. 

Despite all this, however, we learned once 
again the sterling value of good can- 
vassers. Humdrum, tiring, at times sheer 
drudgery yet their efforts alone built up 
the record upon which Polling Day work 
was based and a heavy poll achieved. In 


, 


enthusiastic canvassers are perhaps his 
greatest asset and one is well advised to 
acknowledge this fact and treat . can- 
vassers with the respect they so well 
deserve. ; Al 
The Tories in our Constituency held up 
their Free Postal delivery for a special 
last-minute appeal. This we answered in 
our Election Special, destroying their 
claims and assertions paragraph by para- 
graph. 

‘To do this we had to wait for delivery 
of their special leaflet before preparing 
our answer, but by having cars and 
workers ready to handle the ‘Special’ as 
they rolled from the presses we were able 
to get over 20,000 delivered before polling 
day—that is to every house in the Con- 
stituency except the more remote and 
difficult villages. 

Our vote went up 1,264, but the Tory 
vote rose by 2,941. 

Did we poll our maximum? No, I am 
certain we did not, and if we hope to do 
so at the next election there must be no 
slacking up on Postal Votes, every 
removal must be traced, and more can- 
vassers trained and got to work early. An 
effective system of checking and the use 
cat opponents’ cars on Polling Day, par- 
ticularly in rural areas must be organised. 
Never have I felt more certain that 
elections are won between elections than 
I am now, but our efforts must be sus- 
tained, we cannot afford any ease-up. 


PLANNING FOR LOCAL GOVERNMENT ELECTIONS—continued. 


Election, will be fighting with limited 
resources. Our campaign must be run on 
economical lines. Budgeting in advance 
and having a knowledge of what is 
required should enable us to do this. We 
want the maximum effort for the mini- 
mum of expense. 

There is certain expenditure that must be 
incurred—election addresses, window bills 
and polling information. 

To my mind, an election address, not 
necessarily elaborate, is desirable. Whether 
or not it be of standard design with altera- 
tions made to suit each candidate is a 
matter for decision locally. 

Window bills are vital psychological elec- 
tion propaganda, and a display of these, 
especially in the main roads, must be 
planned with care. 

Poll cards are not issued by the Returning 
Officer as in the case of Parliamentary 
elections, therefore some polling informa- 
tion must be given. The question of com- 
bining this with the election address could 
be considered. 
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Then we come to other items which are 
generally undertaken and cost money— 
meetings, posters, etc. 

One of the first things I would advocate 

in reducing expenditure is the elimina- 

tion or curtailment of public meetings. 

Seldom are they attended by other than 

the faithful few and cost more than they 

are worth. 

Hoarding publicity, too, could be elimi- 
nated. Let us aim at having bills in the 
windows of supporters rather than on the 
impersonal hoarding. They are much more 
effective and much less costly. 

The cost of hiring loud-speaker equip- 
ment could be limited, if not eliminated. 
Open-air meetings, planned in advance, 
are useful adjuncts to a campaign, but can 
be a liability if not properly: planned. 

What all this means, in effect, is the cut- 
ting out of unnecessary frills and stream- 
lining our organisation to see that, once 
the campaign commences, our forces ar 
ready and that we can swing into action 
ready and eager for the fight. 


i 


* e 5) ae ; 
Hy ieee Keie was rnb supposedly ie. is 
; political woman wanting to know about 
“this terrible National Debt’ and inevitably _ 
perhaps, the married man who opposed ~~ 


fol 
_ equal pay for women and went off into 
long descriptions of his married life! 
@ From our experience in Wallasey I can 


warmly recommend such meetings for © 


- future campaigns. .The packed audiences 
: clearly indicated to us their approval of 
_.the experiment and by being given every 
opportunity to participate, even the most 
vociferous potential hecklers went away 

Satisfied, 

The candidate did quite as much talking 
as at a normal meeting and the chance to 
get among the audience tended, we felt, to 

. make him more of a real personality than 

_ by remaining eee on the plat- 

form. 


“We did not confine this rather revolu- 


_tionary approach to indoor meetings only. 
- The same technique was repeated, with 
equal success, I might add, at street 
corners, using the loudspeaker yan. 
The British elector likes to ‘Have a Go’— 


Labour candidates and public speakers : 


_ should give him the opportunity whenever 
possible. 


Campaigning by Committee 
(Continued from page 14) 

best people to approach for donations and 
to whom collection sheets be sent. Our 
Trustees handled all donations and col- 
lections, being responsible for banking 
and for the acknowledging of donations. 

0 money was ever accepted by the Agent. 
The position of Transport Officer is also 
of importance. With cars scattered over 
a wide area, particularly if it is a rural 
constituency, someone must be responsible 
for their every movement on Polling Day. 
Let me repeat. At Bridgwater we have 
proved that Campaigning by Committee 
is successful. The system gave us flexi- 
bility while allowing me to keep a check 
on everything that went on, aware all the 
time that such and such a duty was being 
looked after by a responsible person 
trained to function in that capacity. My 
chain of command was shortened, small 
bui important tasks were lifted from my 
shoulders, niggling detail was sorted out 
before it became a worry or hindrance. 
Our Committee will go on functioning. 
That is one of its primary intentions—to 
keep working all the time, gearing up for 
the mext General Election, an event 
which should be uppermost in our minds 
from the Declaration of the Poll. 
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I Voted 


but think of the thousands 
saying ‘to think I voted Tory’ 
as they watch Conservative 
promises fold up and vanish. 


just how hollow were Tory 
promises is now ready for 
distribution. 


effect on Tory voters already 
disillusioned with what their 
votes have not won them. 
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